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Buffalo 
Bow “ 


Cree Indian who lived 

to be 105 by govern- | 
ment record. He was 
present at the last big 
buffalo hunt on the 
site of the city of Re- 
gina when the place 
got its original name, 
“Pile o’ Bones.” (From 
an oil painting by Mil- 
dred Valley Thornton). 
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Season's Greetings to our WBanpy Friends 


“PEACE ON EARTH, GOODWILL TO ALL MEN” 
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Continued from Our October Issue 





Rev. G. F. Hopkins - Northern Missiona 


In our October issue, we commeyced the autobiography 
of the late Reverend A. E. Hopkins, noted missionary, who 
spent much of his life in B.C. We continue it here and will 
conclude this interesting history in the New Year. 


A ABOUT 11 years old, I gave 
my heart to the Lord, at a 
regular preaching service in this 
little Mission organization. No ap- 
peal was made by the Pastor, a 
retired preacher, at that service, 
but that afternoon I fgit a strange 
moving in my inner self, that I 
should seek the Lord. His still 
small voice was heard. At the close 
of the sermon, without saying any- 
thing to anybody, I arose and went 
to the front of the church. The 
pastor asked what I wished and I 
said to join the church. He took 
me on probation. 


After a few days’ travel north 
on the Otter with Mr. Crosby, we 
arrived at Bella Bella, B.C., in the 
evening. Mr. Crosby and I went 
ashore, to the Mission House of 
Rev. and Mrs. C. M. Tate. It was 
quickly arranged that I was to 
remain there to teach the Indian 
School. As soon as possible, Mr. 
Tate gave me a Local Preacher’s 
License, with a view to entering 
the ministry. I had held an Ex- 
horter License for some _ time 
while at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

In the following April, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tate went East on furlough, 
leaving me in charge of the Bella 
Bella work as well as to teach the 
school. Bella Bella was then the 
head of the Mission, which also in- 
cluded Kokite, and China Hat, lat- 
ter not given much attention as 
they refused to even tolerate a 








Missionary, and also Rivers Inlet 
was included. 

N THE fall of 1883, Mr. and Mrs. 

Tate returned, and I was trans- 
ferred to Port Simpson as teacher 
of the large Indian Mission school 
there. Here I aided in all parts of 
the work when necessary as Mr. 
Crosby was away supervising the 
District work quite often. 

At the District meeting in the 
Spring of 1884, I was recommended 
for admission on trial to the To- 
ronto Conference, where all Brit- 
ish Columbia was then attached. 
Having passed satisfactorily all ex- 
aminations, I was received at that 
Conference in June. The appoint- 
ments read I was to be Mission- 
ary in charge of Kitamaat, but 
certain conditions had arisen and 
Mr. Crosby conferred with other 
missionaries and I went to Skide- 
gate, Queen Charlotte Islands. Mr. 
George Robinson had been there 
as lay worker for some little time. 

On arrival, going over on a sail- 
ing schooner from the mainland, I 
at once took over the work. I soon 
found a much larger entrance to 
the Gold Harbor village some five 
miles away, than that place had 
before offered to our work. Thus, 
I began a regular Sunday after- 
noon service and also went over 
as often as possible with my Skide- 
gate work during eacu week. This 
village responded and we soon had 
a fine work and the whole place 
nominally at least, and many in 
fact, became Christians. 


Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath: for the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like manner: but my 
salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness shall 


not be abolished. 





Isaiah 51:6. 


During the winter of 1885 and 
1886, again the exigencies of the 
work were such that Dr. Crosby 
sent me to Bella Coola. A few only 
of these people had accepted Chris- 
tianity. We were able, by God’s 
grace, to hold all those who had 
taken a stand for Christ, add a few 
more to our numbers, and very ap- 
preciably to remove _ prejudice 
amongst quite a few others. 


HEN spring came, I was re- 

turned to Skidegate. In 
August of 1886, Miss Mary A. 
Green, sister of Rev. A. E. Green 
of Naas River, and I were married. 
She had been Mission School 
teacher and for a winter had gone 
up the Naas River to Kitladamux, 
a village wholly heathen, and did 
fine yeoman service as teacher and 
other missionary work that was 
possible. 

We remained at Skidegate till 
after my return from the B.C. Con- 
ference. This had been organized 
in 1887. At this first session there 
were three ordained to the minis- 
try, Jas. Calvert, Wm. H. Pierce, 
and myself. -As I had one more 
year on trial, a special vote was 
given under the usual conditions 
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for Missionaries where the wo 
needed it. I might add that ag 
cial permit was also granted by ¢j 
Toronto Conference in 1886 
similar reasons, for me to mar 
before my probationary time 
over. 

The work at Skidegate py 
pered, as also at Gold Harb 
We, with the aid of the Indi; 
were able to erect a very cred 
able church building, the Missig 
ary Society as usual covering tere s 
cost of the material. said, 

With several of our people frngmmhat 
Skidegate, we went to SkedanceMiMame i: 
village of some 50 to 70 miles soullave s¢ 

































(Skedans). Here was a small wal the 
lage of Hydahs, very similar fe aro 
language and customs to the Ski@iive m: 
gate and Gold Harbor peofiien. 1 
They had never had any missiqiren: e 






ary work in their village befaiibod. 









We made a longer stay than we @ianta ( 
pected, by the urgent request Hive yx 
the Skedance people. Some tig@laus?” 
after this the village moved pag -Yes, 
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PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 
To Fill Every Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 
WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


EASTHOPE 


Marine engines are made right here in Vancouver and they are 
real marine engines, not converted car engines. They are built 
to stand up to hard work and to give good honest trouble-free 
service year after year. 


THEY ARE THE WORK HORSES OF THE SEA 


See the New 
All Enclosed Easthope Engines for 1950 


EASTHOPE BROTHERS LIMITED 


WRITE FOR GUIDE BOOK 
1747 West Georgia Street VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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FRANCIS MILLERD 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


<=>) GREAT NORTHERN 
Cagarrman™ CANNERY 


sem n 
tye SALMO West Vancouver 


SEAL COVE CANNERY 
Prince Rupert 
REDONDA BAY 
CANNERY 


Redonda Bay 
















Office: 
1698 W. Georgia Street 
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It was evening as I stood looking 
tover a big lake. The water was 
pping the shore line mak- 
yg a noise like music from sleigh 
lls. A few snowflakes fell on my 
ieeve, Silent reminders of Christ- 
ns, Santa Claus, and stockings 
ung in neat rows to be filled. 
Thinking of these things and 
pany more, at last I looked up to 
ni a real snow storm had drawn 
lose to the shore. From close by 
voice was heard to say, “Are you 
aching for someone, Grama?” 
yn turning to look at who might be 
peaking to me, to my surprise, 
here stood a dear little boy. “Yes,” 
said, “I am looking for you.” 
hat is good,” he replied, “my 
ame is Miles and the good fairies 
ve sent me to get the names of 
| the little boys and girls who 
around you. So please, Grama, 
ive me a list of these little chil- 
ren. They are all good little chil- 
en; every little boy and girl is 
pd. Santa says so and Mama 
atta Claus says so too. Grama 
Bve you ever seen Mama Santa 
aus?” 

“Yes, little man, I have. One day 
hile walking on a trail called Al- 
n, far up in the north country, a 
g white rabbit, with long ears, 
ped out and ran ahead of me. 
e hopped along then stopped so 
iddenly he nearly tripped me.” 
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A VISIT WITH SANTA. 


“Ah Ha,” the rabbit said, “I'll 
bet I know who you are looking 
for; it’s Santa Claus, and Mrs. 
Santa Claus, too. You just follow 
me.” 

Off he hopped down the trail. 
The snow was deep and there was 
nothing else to do but try to keep 
close to the rabbit and not get lost 
in the heavy forest, for to see 
Mama Santa Claus would be a 
treat. : 

Finally, after a half hour’s travel 
on the path, we came to a clearing. 
Being out of breath from hurrying, 
we stopped for a minute. 

Such a crunchy noise close by. 
On looking real hard, we could 
make out the forms of Santa’s rein- 
deer They were tied to trees in the 
shelter and Santa was giving each 
one oats and hay, all the time tell- 
ing them to hurry and eat their 
supper. ‘ 

He then turned his attention to 
the deers’ harness and bells. 

I stood very still; I could not be- 
lieve my eyes: Santa in all his 
glory! This was such a privilege 
to be really at Santa’s place, his 
home where he lived and worked. 
But what do I see? Over close to 
a waterfall stands a big log cabin. 
Smoke is coming from a fireplace 
chimney. Some evergreen branches 
hide part of the cabin. 

The door opens and there stands 


Mama Santa Claus. It must be her. 
Such a dear old lady, she is real 
fat and all dressed in black with 
a white cap and apron; her slippers 
have red bows on the toes. Sud- 
denly she calls Santa, Santa where 
ever are you? Come, come, your 
supper is ready and waiting. It is 
now ten o’clock; you must be on 
your way. You have such a load 
of toys and little Miles has just ar- 
rived with a long list to be filled. 

Santa looked up, smiled, and re- 
plied, Mama Santa, do not call so 
loud, we have a visitor, put another 
bowl of soup on the table. With 
this remark, I stepped out. 

Santa shook hands with me so 
together we went to the cabin, he 
talking all the time, asking about 
the Willies, Netties, Mavourneens, 
Dianes, Maries, Jeans, Bobbies, and 
all the little boys and girls he 
knew. 

Mama Santa listened and finally 
told Santa to eat his soup. She 
wanted to show me around. This 
she did and as they were making 
up a cargo to be taken that night 
to the fairy headquarters, I saw 
everything. There were Jacks in 
the Box, Monkeys, Dolls, Big Mama 
Dolls with real hair, Carpenter 
Sets for boys, Watches, Violins, 
Mouth Organs, Colored Balls, Slip- 
pers, Beads and Puddings with 
money in, Cakes covered with icing. 





By ISOBELLE E. LONG, R.R. 1, Kelowna, B.C. 





All this time, Mama Santa was 
hurrying to get blankets in the 
sleigh because the deer were hitch- 
ed up and the wind was blowing so 
cold they didn’t stand very still. 
She lifted hard on a wooly blanket 
and out rolled the big white rabbit. 
Mama Santa shooed him outside 
with the broom, all the while ask- 
ing Santa if he was ready. 

Yes, he said, I am ready, so he 
kissed Mama Santa good night, 
telling her he was coming back by 
daylight and to give Fairy Miles a 
good breakfast of puffers and to 
send him off to get more names of 
little boys and girls. 

Then he got into his sleigh, pul- 
led a big robe around him and 
cracked the whip. On hearing the 
sound they knew so well, (off alto- 
gether) over a log they jumped, 
making the sleigh bells jingle and 
echo back and forth across the val- 
ley below. Off once more to’ San- 
ta’s store house. 

Mama Santa Claus talked to me 
for a while then gave a sigh and 
big smile. She turned to go into 
the cabin. There is still so much 
to do, lots and lots of toys to make 
for all the little boys and girls be- 
fore Xmas which is only three 
weeks away. 

With my happy visit over, I 
said good night to Mama Santa 
Claus and a Merry Christmas. 

















As contractors for this project we will endeavor to leave 
) you a monument worthy of a place beside those of Captains 
Cook, Vancouver and Quadra and a fitting tribute to the vari- 
ous traditions of our Native Canadians. 











Chief Maquinna and Members 


of the Yuquot Tribe 


1840 West Georgia Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


May we tender our congratulations to the Yuquot Tribe on 
obtaining approval for the construction of the Friendly Cove 
breakwater. 


Yours in Brotherhood, 
COAST QUARRIES LIMITED. 
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“Ay Trembling Hand 
Now Holds the Torch” 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


I STAND alone to assert to a scornful world that my people, 
the Lenni Lenape, are descendants of a great race, who in 
the bygone ages were the rulers and governors on Lost Turtle 
Island. Once upon a time, their great stone structures were 
the gems of all the Seven Islands. Their scientists achieved 
many wonderful creations. Their domed temples with mystic 
shrines, their gigantic observatories rose to the heavens in 
every part of Turtle Island. But today, 1950, the sea and the 
jungle jealously guard the secret of the ages! 

Now another era is slowly sinking beyond the western 
horizon. I have lived to see the last of the older generation 
af Unami Shamans laid to rest. . . . I stood to rigid attention. 
I saluted the passing cortege, while the wailing winds swept 
all around me with relentless fury. 

Lo and behold, I discovered “my trembling hand now holds 
the torch” which was handed to my forefathers from the altar 
beyond the horizon of time—I must ever hold it high and 
keep it burning for my people! It was thus decreed by the 
sires of my ancestors. I am a son of the Lenni Lenape, a de- 
scendant of “the original people”, the grandfathers, the wise 
counsellors, the peace-makers, the children of Lost Turtle 
Island. In my heart and by the pen, I shall always keep and 
preserve the traditions, the legends, the religion of my people. 

I do not seek for honor or glory in this world, because it 
is not entirely by my wisdom that I am able to write these 
many things. These are but a few of the inspirations and rev- 
elations, the power and the guidance, the countless manifesta- 
tions of the “GREAT MYSTERY” (KITCHE MANITOU) 
emanating from within the depths of my being. My own wis- 
dom is like one candle power of light striving anxiously and 
desperately to shine against a million brilliant suns. Truly, I 
am just like a grain of sand on the ever shifting lake shore. 
I am merely a minute particle of the stimuli that we mortals 
believe to be life. But I have a great and abiding faith. I be- 
lieve in a life supreme in the great mystery of the hereafter. 
To me this earthly abode is just a finishing school where I may 
prepare myself to enter into the everlasting, the eternal, the 
spirit land, the mysterious realm of the Great Unknown. 

In concluding this epistle, I might add that sometimes 
I am a very lonely man. Sometimes, I am just a wayward 
“redskin” trying ever so hard to follow that faintly discernible 
trail left by my departed forefathers. Sometimes my tired 
body is heavy with sorrow. Sometimes my spirit is very weary 
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THE NATIVE VOICE Wishes to Express to All Readersand Advertisers . . . 


Sincere Wishes for A Happy Holiday Season! 
; 
: 


OUR THANKS FOR YOUR PAST CO-OPERATION 
MAY OUR FUTURE ASSOCIATION CONTINUE TO BE AS PLEASANT 
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Our New Year's Message ... A New Deal for Canada’s Native People 









The End Is Reached 


N eres commissioners were travelling from Washington 
try and persuade the chiefs of a certain tribe to agai 
pack their belongings and move westward to a new reservs 
tion. This tribe had been moved several times before an; 
after each removal they had been guaranteed to be unmolestaj 
in their new home. ° 

Once again the men from Washington stood before tt 
chiefs in council. “If you will once again move to the setting 
sun, we promise, as long as grass grows and water runs dow 
hill, to leave you alone and unmolested.” Thus spoke one , 
the agents. 

The chiefs heard this and many other speeches in silence 
After the latter speech, the commissioner seated himself on 
log which was quite long, the further end of which overhum 
a steep rock with jagged rocks at the bottom of the descent. 

One of the chiefs seated himself beside the main speake 
from Washington. The Indian began to quietly crowd the com 
missioner along the log. The other Indians looked on in gravy 
silence. The puzzled commissioner kept moving along the lo 
as the Indian crowded him. 

After a time the end of the log was reached. The sti 
puzzled commissioner tried to stand up. The chief laid a strom 
hand upon the white man and with words full of meanin 
said: “No! No! Brother! Move on!” 

“I cannot,” said the commissioner, looking down at 
bottom of the high rock, “I have arrived at the end.” 

‘That is it,” was the stern reply of the chief. “We canm 
move further; we have reached the end.” 

—M.P. 
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Names On Maps 


qos: 20 years ago, people in Ethiopia noticed that our map 

showed the name of their country as “Abyssinia”. 
hurt their feelings; so they told our geographers about it 4 
the maps were changed. The Iranian people found that 
were calling them “Persians”, and told us about it. We droppa 
the word “Persia” from our maps and text-books. The Nethe 
landers pointed out to us that we were calling them “Dutd 
~~ they didn’t like it. We forthwith discarded the offending 
word. 

These little corrections were right and fair. No one woul 
think of making any objection. 

Now let us look at a map of Canada, and I think we shi 
find that the word “reserve” is being overworked. We fit 
reserves for parks, lighthouses, timber, Indians and reinde# 
Were I a Redman, I would resent the use of a term whit 
suggests segregation and implies racial inferiority. 

Away with the words “Indian Reserve”! Let the 
makers use the designation “Tribal Land’’. or simply print th 
name of the tribe concerned upon the small areas now marke 


as reserves. 
JOHN WILBYE. 
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and restless, yet I must struggle onward and forward becals 
I have a sacred duty to perform. And that duty is to try! 
kindle a spark of fellowship, understanding and love, in # 
heart of every man, woman and child, with whom I may? 
privileged to contact during my short sojourn upon this, “0 
Mother, the Earth”. 

I HAVE SPOKEN. 
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“TZINQUAW” 


B.C.’s Indian Drama 


By MILDRED VALLEY THORNTON 


There’s untouched wealth for dramatists’ -finding in British Columbia. 
While aspiring playrights search out hackneyed fables from older lands, the 
ich treasure at our door is being neglected. 
Among the few people who realize the extent and quality of this unex- 
slored realm is Frank Morrison of Duncan, B. C. 
For eight years Mr. Morrison has been manual arts instructor in St. Cath- 
prines Indian School. He knows the Indians of his vicinity intimately, and is 
oroughly familiar with their colorful legends, ancient ceremonies and hon- 
pred traditions. Four years ago he became imbued with the idea of creating 
something in the nature of an opera based on one of the old legends. 
An accomplished musician himself, he set about the task of composing both 
e music and script for a dramatization of the old Cowichan legend of the 
Thunderbird and the Killer Whale. 
It was his intention to have the cast consist entirely of Indian people and 
o adhere to the authentic Indian tradition throughout. 
He could not have succeeded in his self-appointed task had he not first won 


e confidence of the older people who jealously guard their old ceremonials 


tom the sacreligious eyes of skeptical white people. 


Once the Indians were convinced 
pf his sincerity, and realized the 
mportance of the work they gave 
him their whole-hearted co-opera- 
ion. 

Last fall he began training his 
ast of 25 Indian men and women 
rom the Cowichan Reserve. 
Recently the operetta was staged 
st Duncan for a selected group of 
uterested people. 


To the Cowichan Indian, song 
nd dance are as vital as food and 
rink, They are a natural and 
needful part of life, providing an 
inhibited form of recreation, giv- 
g vent to healthy exuberant ac- 
ion in a people who for too long 
have felt the crushing burden of 
straint and self negation. 


To make the original legend in- 
tlligible to a white audience, Mr. 
orrison has composed narrative 
\rics in English set to the orig- 
mal native melodies. 


“Listen, ye people . . 


. listen to me.” 


“Ah, Tzinquaw, to thee we call.” 





Actually, the operetta “Tzin- 
quaw,” is a combination of all the 
Indian arts, calculated to empha- 
size the dramatic gifts of our na- 
tive people. 

It is believed that this is the 
first time that music and drama 
indisputably “Originally Ameri- 
can” has been produced this way, 
and performed by Indian people. 
It will be a revelation to white 
people to discover how much 
talent is hidden away on the re- 
serves. 


Cecil West, a retired actor pro- 
ducer at Duncan, directed the show 
after making many trips to the 
Museum at Victoria to secure 
authentic data for use in costumes 
and stage settings. 

The locale of the play is a pre- 
historic Indian village at Cowi- 
chan Bay, and the legend is sum- 
marized as follows: 

“The monstrous 


Killer Whale 


had robbed the fishing grounds 
and left the Indians to starve. 

“Many brave attempts to kill the 
whale resulted only in defeat. In 
desperation the Indians called up- 
on the neighboring bands to help 
them in one final effort. This also 
failed. Then through the interces- 
sion of their Medicine Man their 
prayers were offered to the belov- 
ed Tzinquaw (Thunderbird). The 
Tzinquaw heard their petition. He 
came down from the skies, seized 
the whale in his great claws and 
carried it away. Later he came 
back and dropped its dead body on 
the beach that the Indians might 
have plenty of food until the fish 
returned again to the bay.” 

The opening scenes are solemn, 
closing ones full of fire and emo- 
tional intensity. The click of hun- 
dreds of small wooden paddles 
which ornament some of the cos- 
tumes provides a new accent in 


‘We seize the paddles and the spears.” 


rhythm, and always the ihrob of 
the war drums rolls in a moving 
undertone beneath, knitting the 
whole performance together. 


Solos, duets and chorus have ex- 
traordinary primitive power and 
appeal. Never throughout the en- 
tire operetta is there a digression 
from the true native quality of ihe 
legend. Some of the dances are 
simply terrific in zeal and spectac- 
ular effect. 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. West de- 
serve the highest praise for their 
achievement. The time grows 
short when such things can be re- 
corded at all. It is important to 
save what we can before it is for- 
ever too late. A few brief years, 
and all memory of the old songs, 
the old legends, and the old dances 
shall have passed away. 

Some indication of the nature of 
the operetta may be gathered from 
names of a few of the chorus num- 
bers such as the Women’s Chorus 
called “We are filled with sorrow 
song,” the “Trouble Song,” the 
“Come back to life song.” “Wel- 
come song,” “Indian Mother’s fare- 
well song,” and “Prayer to the 
thunderbird song.” 

Intriguing names for some of the 
dances include the War Dance. the 
Paddle Dance, Visitor’s Dance, the 
Thunderbird Dance, and the Vic- 
tory Dance. 

Interested parties have recently 
contributed funds for the purchase 
cf necessary stage properties and 
other equipment needed to put the 
enterprise on a professional basis. 

It is to be hoped that many 
towns and cities in Canada :nay 
have an opportunity to see this 
unique attraction. 





Renew Your Sub 


Send Renewal to: 
THE NATIVE VOICE 


429 Standard Bank Bldg. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TODAY 


Despite the tragedy of war, the past decade has been one of 
outstanding social and economic advance in Canada, and 
most particularly in this Province of ours. Economic develop- 
ments coincident with an influx of capital for industrial and 
mercantile ventures, along with enlightened public invest- 
ment in hydro-electric, highway, railway and related con- 
struction, have resulted in a very substantial increase in 
wealth and population, and in social welfare, health and edu- 
cational advances that go to make life for the people of Brit- 


ish Columbia more complete. 


Economic and social growth of the magnitude seen in this 
Province can only occur in a political area enjoying the rights 
and privileges of stable government operating on sound econ- 
omic principals. In British Columbia we find the favour- 
able conditions for such progress which cannot continue with- 
out financial assistance, both of a capital and current nature. 
It can truthfully be said that aided by great natural resources 
and a secure faith in the future, sound governmental financial 
administration has made these improvements possible with- 
out placing any undue strain upon the economic system. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HERBERT ANSCOMB, 
Minister. 
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By MARY ELIZABETH COLMAN 


UST over a hundred years ago, the first artist to paint Ca- 
nadian Indians went on what was surely the most arduous 
sketching trip in history. He travelled with the Hudson’s Bay 
fur brigades as far as Fort Edmonton, then across the Rockies 
pnd down the Columbia River to what is now Vancouver, Wash. 


The artist was Paul Kane. 
Though Irish born, he came to 
anada as a small child with his 
rents. In spite of his American 
pxperiences, however, he remained 
sentially the European onlooker 
pf the New World scene. He paint- 
i Indians in the same romantic 
manner his contemporary James 
ennimore Cooper wrote about 
hem. 
Since the days of Paul Kane, 
many artists have found inspira- 
ion in the fantastic Indian totems, 
heir picturesque villages and gor- 
beous costumes. But it remained 
tr a woman, Mildred Valley 
hornton, niece of the noted Amer- 
an sculptor Evelyn B. Longmann, 
14, FNSS, to continue the work 
Paul Kane started and to enlarge 
scope. He saw a strange and 
omantic people: she sees inter- 
ting individuals diverse in per- 
onality and character. 
Paul Kane was a visitor from 
urope with all that implies; Mil- 
red Valley Thornton is as North 
merican as hard wheat. 
























































ILDRED VALLEY THORNTON 












ROM her Vancouver home in 

British Columbia, this vital 
youthful looking woman with fair 
curly hair shining like an aureole 
around patrician features, has tra- 
velled thousands of miles on foot, 
by canoe, on horseback, as well as 
by more ordinary methods of 
transportation to see her subjects 
and paint them in their own sur- 
roundings. 

For the past twenty-two years 
she has been doing work rich in 
social significance; she has been 
painting portraits of the older In- 
dians in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. She has 
now, in over two hundred pictures, 
the moving record of a thrilling 
and romantic period of Canadian 
history. A period which has al- 
most vanished, whose protagonists 
have almost disappeared. 

She has painted representatives 
of many tribes: Blood, Sarcee, 
Blackfoot, Piegan, Cree, Assini- 
boia, Stoney, Okanagan, Squamish, 
Cowichan, Nootka, Haida, Kwaki- 
utl, Salteaux, Tsimpsian, Dene, 
and has become an authority on 
Indian lore and Indian art. 


GENTLE, ultra-feminine look- 

ing woman, she has taken ad- 
venture, hardships and discom- 
forts in her stride. She allows no 
difficulties to deter her in the ac- 
complishment of her self-appoint- 
ed task. Once when she was at 
Hazelton in search of material the 
Indian Agent and the Provincial 
Policeman found it necessary to 
travel by gas-boat to the northern 
end of Babine Lake and asked if 
she would like to accompany them. 
“All you will need,” they assured 
her, “is a sleeping bag.” So Mrs. 
Thornton, unwilling to miss such 
an unusual opportunity, borrowed 
a sleeping-bag from a friendly ho- 
tel owner and set off on a five-day 
trip to a district so remote that 
food rationing has never reached 
it. All the way there she painted 
the scenery like mad. She gets not 
merely excited, but drunk with 
color, and the vivid reds and golds 
of early fall kept her at high ten- 
sion all the way. 

“When I go on the trail,” she 
says, “I drop all my cares, physi- 
cal and mental. I accept the In- 
dians on their own ground, share 
their mental detachment and, no 
matter how hard the trip, I al- 
ways return refreshed in mind 
and body.” 

“I have a great admiration for 
their fine qualities,’ she says. 


“The Canadian Indian has dignity, 
courtesy and a natural refinement. 
He is hospitable and kindly and 
has the makings of a fine citizen.” 





toms and traditions. 


Cowichan Indians on Vancouver Island had their own particular cus- 
Their huge old community houses had carved 


PAINTER OF INDIAN LIFE 


COWICHAN INDIANS OUTSIDE A COMMUNITY HOUSE 





ee 





posts within and without. Secret ceremonial dances always took place 
inside these houses during the winter months. Painting shows dancers 
in native costume doing a few steps outside. One is wearing ceremonial 
dress of red cedar bark dyed in the juice of the alder. The other cos- 
tume is decorated with traditional small carved wooden paddles—head- 
dress is made of human hair and eagle feathers. The famous Cowichan 
sweaters are made by this tribe of Indians. Cowichan Indians still hold 


their native dances every winter. 


—(Painting by Mildred Valley Thornton) 


Nothing pleases Mrs. Thornton 
more than to see her Indian 
friends adjusting themselves to the 
conditions of modern life. She has 
none of the sentimental attitude 
that would keep the Indian prim- 
itive and picturesque in a com- 
petitive society. 


‘HE has a deep and sympathetic 
knowledge of Indian psychol- 
ogy. The Indians intuitively feel- 
ing her complete sincerity have 
made her their confidante and 
friend. They come to her home 
with perfect freedom, dropping in 
at any hour, and never find her 
too busy or too preoccupied to 
serve them a cup of tea and listen 
to their problems, their troubles 
or their plans. They trust her im- 
plicitly and reveal to her secret 
lore of their ancient traditions and 
ceremonies rarely unfolded to any 
white person, and probably never 
before to a white woman. 

Everywhere in Western Canada 
Mildred Valley Thornton has per- 
sonal friends among the Indians 
who visit her and correspond with 
her. Wherever she goes she is wel- 
comed with open-hearted hospital- 
ity. 

She has such warm human un- 
derstanding of the people she 
knows so well with heart as well 
as head, that no one seeing her 
pictures, or hearing her lecture, 
can fail to feel its impact. 

Not one of her portraits could 
be entitled simply “Indian Chief.” 
It is, “Chief Billy Assu of Cape 
Mudge, that fine old man who is 
one of the most respected person- 
alities on the Coast.” Or, “Chief 
Isaac Skultz of Kispiox, who has 
such a spiritual face; he might be 


taken for a Chinese philosopher, 
or a Tibetan monk.” 

“I rarely pose my subjects,” she 
explains. “I just watch what they 
do, and that is what I paint. While 
I am working I encourage them to 
talk to me, so that they will feel 
at ease, and not be conscious of 
‘sitting.’ In this way I often ob- 
tain most valuable information. I 
always pay the Indians for their 
trouble in posing for me. Their 
time has value as well as mine, 
and they appreciate the fact that 
I realize this.” 


HOUGH she takes such pains 

to put her sitters at their 
ease, Mrs. Thornton takes little 
thought for her own comfort. She 
paints in all sorts of places: at 
fairs and stampedes, in tepees and 
on the bald prairies, in the lee of 
a shack or in a grain shed. In fact, 
find a log, put an Indian at one 
end of it and Mildred Thornton at 
the other and you have a studio. 


Working directly in oils, for she 
never makes preliminary sketches, 
Mrs. Thornton usually paints one 
of her striking portraits at a single 
sitting. This haste is not so much 
a matter of choice as of necessity, 
for the opportunity may never re- 
cur. 

In her Indian pictures, Mildred 
Valley Thornton is guided largely 
by the historic interest of her sub- 
ject. She has painted many aged 
characters who have been associ- 
ated in some way with the history 
of our country. Such interesting 
personalities as Chief Julius Buf- 
falo, son of the famous Sioux chief, 
Standing Buffalo, who came into 





(Continued on Page 14) 
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Six Days with the Winnebagoes 


By H. O. WALTERMYER 


For the last eight years I 
have been interested in the 
history and folk-lore of the 
American Indian. I have made 
it a practice to study them 
whenever I had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Some of my research has brought 
me into personal contact with 
them. 

Each year my wife and I try to 
take a two weeks’ vacation, some 
place where we might be near our 
brothers, the American Indians. 
This year we found just that place, 
the Dells of Wisconsin. It is the 
home of the mighty Winnebagoes, 
a tribe which once owned 5,900 
square miles of Wisconsin land. 
Iowa and Minnesota also came un- 
der their jurisdiction, that is, in 
some parts. 

They were recognized by ihe 
whites as well as the reds as a 
powerful and freedom-loving peo- 
ple. Their hunting grounds ex- 
tended over a great portion of the 
middle west. Their hunters and 
war parties were often seen as far 
east as eastern Illinois and as far 
west as Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
They were feared by their enemies 
and appreciated by their allies. 

For years they were scouts for 
the U.S. army. Their army record 
is unchallenged. Their work was 
especially against the Sioux and 
Apaches. 

These things I give you as proof 

of their ability to live as a people 
and a nation. 
_ But it seems that our govern- 
ment had other plans or a short 
memory, for soon after the Civil 
War, things began to happen to 
the Winnebago. 

His land, allotted to him by 
treaty, was soon eyed by the greedy 
whites as being too good for a 
“dumb” Indian, who could not read 
or write his own name, and so it 
happened that in time through 
sanctioning of the government, his 
land held sacred to him by years 
of ownership, was soon stolen from 
him by a people whom he had 
trusted and served faithfully. 

This I also give you as proof that 
kindness and faith are often ;e- 
Paid by treachery and hate 


One Side of Story 

Our history books give us iust 
one side of the story, but while in 
Wisconsin I was fortunate in being 
able to interview one of the men 
who as a boy remembered these 
things and kept them in his heart. 
It was through him I learned the 
other side of the story. This man 
was none other than Chief Deco- 
rah, hereditary Chieftain of the 
Winnebagoes in that section. He is 
a man of many summers, but can 
see very well without glasses, and 
talks with the clearness and jntel- 
ligence of a much younger man. 


He makes his living now by sitting 
for his picture, which would cost 
you, if you wished one, just twenty- 
five cents. A fine way for a man to 
finish his old age, whose people at 
one time owned the very land on 
which he stood to have his picture 
taken, and who now has to pay 
rent for the little plot of ground 
on which he pitched his tent. 


He lives with his son at Manston, 
Wis., without benefit of social se- 
curity, but his white neighbor just 
up the street can take it easy in 
his old age, because Uncle Sam 
takes care of him. 

But after all this, the Chief still 
has faith that the government will 
make compensation for the lands 
stolen from them. Believe me. this 
man is an example of his race who 
still believes that men can still be 
trusted to be just with their fellow 
men, and that those things written 
in a treaty are sacred, even to a 
white man. 


From South Dakota 


The Winnebagoes were origin- 
ally from South Dakota. But be- 
fore the white man came, some of 
them migrated to different parts 
of the surrounding country. This 
band living in Wisconsin, was a 
part of those who drifted north. 
Decorah’s grandfather was Chief 
of this band when they decided to 
move. Their moving from camp to 
camp was’ sometimes brought 
about by their belief that when a 
Chieftain dies, his spirit will not 
rest if the tribe remains on the old 
camp site. That and other reasons 
made the Winnebagoes a migrat- 
ing tribe. It was through the death 
of his great grandfather, that caus- 
ed this band, that Decorah was a 
member of, to move to Wisconsin. 


Eagle Fan 

I noticed that the old Chief car- 
ried an eagle fan. This he explain- 
ed to me was a signature of his 
high office. This wing also had spe- 
cial significance, because it be- 
longed to his grandfather, who, of 
course, was a Chieftain. His neck- 
lace of long bone ceremonial beads 
was held together at one end by a 
bear tooth broach. He _ smiled 
when he noticed my interest in it, 
but I had to ply him with questions 
before he would tell me the story. 

It happened that these teeth were 
exceptionally large ones so they 
had to come from an exceptionally 
large bear. And as the story 
proves, it was. 

His grandfather, a hunter of ex- 
ceptional ability, was hunting one 
day, when he came across bear 
tracks. He was more than happy 
when he noticed that they were 
large tracks, larger than he had 
ever seen. He made up his mind 
to have that bear and add it to 
their already dwindling meat sup- 
ply. 


As he crept along with his eyes 
to the ground, he was unaware of 
being followed by a big black sha- 
dow, that seemed to float over the 
ground. He never knew what made 
him glance around, but something 
in the silence warned him that all 
was not as it should be. There, not 
seventy yards behind him, came 
the largest black bear he had ever 
seen. The stalker had become the 
stalked. His first thought was to 
run, but that was soon cast aside, 
for the need for meat was great, 
and the man in him would not 
yield to such a cowardly act. 


So, with a large tree between 
him and the advancing bear, he 
notched one of the three arrows 
he always carried parallel to his 
bow (This, by the way, was the 
manner in those days the hunter 
always carried his bow and arrows 
when on the hunt.) It gave him a 
chance for a second and third shot 
in case his first one missed, with- 
out reaching into his quiver for 
another arrow. 


Seemed Like Hours 


The seconds that ticked by seem- 
ed like hours. The bear, whose 
sight is very poor, came plodding 
along with eyes and nose fixed to 
the ground. As he was moving in 
the direction of the wind, Deco- 
rah’s scent did not reach him un- 
til he was in easy range of the 
arrow. The first one struck him 
deep in the left shoulder. Before 
he realized where it had come 
from, the second was already on its 
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painful wound, but not fatal, 4 
the monster reared up in pain, th 
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neck. I gave a sigh of regret whe 
the story had ended. It had beg 
given so well that I hated to see 
come to a stop. 

But the old Chief was tired, § 
with a promise that I would se 
him one of the pictures in col 
that I had already taken of him 
I thanked him, and went upon m 
way. 


Theo White Eagle 


The next day, I met a very plea 
ant fellow in the person of The 
White Eagle. He is a married ma 
with a wife and two childret, 
girl and a boy. The little boy W 
is just sixteen months old is a pé 
fect example of the sober. stron 


(Continuéd on Page 16) 
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HE weeping Totem Pole 
1 stands of the Island of 
anu, in the Queen Charlotte 
group and dates about a hun- 
dred years old. 

It shows a figure of a man shed- 
ding streams of tears. This is 
known as the Weeping Totem Pole 
of Tanu. 

The legend of the Weeping To- 
tem of Tanu was told long before 
the white man came. 

When Chief Always Laughs ruled 
the people of the Northern Isle of 
the Queen Charlotte group, Always 
Laughs was a wise chief and knew 
that tne Great Spirit dealt kindly 
ith the people as long as they 
kindly with all creatures nav- 
The people could kill for 
but not for pleasure. Chief 
Always Laughs heard the deer were 
faton the Island of Tanu. The peo- 
ple liked fat deer so the Chief led 
ed, #3, hunting party including Seven 
| SCM sons, two grandsons and seven 
cal canoe-loads of the people. 

It was evening when they reach- 
ed camp; men gathered driftwood, 
others started a fire with rubbing 
sticks and flint. 
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By CHARLES DUDOWARD. 
Port Simpson, B.C. 


In the morning, the hunting party - 


spit into small groups and went to 
hunt the fat deer of Tanu but they 
left the two boys in camp. 

“Guard the fire, my grandsons,” 
said the old Chief, “as it is easier 
to keep a fire going than it is to 
start it.” 

“We will watch the fire faithfully 
for our grandfather,” they replied. 


When the hunters returned that 
evening they found the fire out. 

“What happened to the fire?” 
asked the Chief. “Why did you let 
it go out?” 

“It was the toads,” said the older 
boy. 

“Yes,” said the younger. 

“When we gathered wood we 
found a large toad. When we threw 
it on the fire, it swelled very large 
and burst with a bang.” 

“We had lots of fun,” said the 
older boy,” small toads, big toads, 
all burst with big noise.” 

“But the last was the largest,” 
said the younger, “when he burst, 
he put the fire out.” 

“Woe! Woe! My children,” cried 
the wise Chief. “Do you not know 
that those who harm one of the 














American Indian,” 


in the Daily Californian. 

At an open house meeting, Hinds 
gave 40 members and guests facts 
gleaned from his many visits to 
the Navajo reservation at Window 
Rock, Ariz. He explained that the 
United States has failed to pro- 
Vide these people with the bare 

hecessities of life. 

“Such conditions are allowed to 

C exist in the wealthiest nation in the 
world at a time when we are try- 
ig to convince the world of our 
benevolence,” Hinds told the 
gToup. 

According to Hinds, the 60,000 
Navajoes at Window Rock face a 
future of poverty and near-starva- 
ton for the rest of their lives. They 
lack clothix ag and medical facilities 
and every winter brings death from 
€xposure to these American citi- 
zens 

‘Despite treaties and promises, 
the government has even failed to 
Provide minimum educational fa- 
tilities to the Navajo. Many Nava- 
Joes have no education whatsoever 

and are unable to speak English,” 

€ said, 

Club President Grady McMurtry, 
4 Cherokee tribesman, also asked 
new members to cooperate in the 






American Professor Scores 
Gov't Dealings With Indians 


“The blackest page in American history is the one relating 
the story of the United States government’s dealings with the 
Norman E. A. Hinds, associate professor of 
geolozy, told the American Indian Club, according to a report 





club project of providing clothing 
for the Sioux Indians at Standing 
Rock reservation, South Dakota. 
McMurtry stated that the Sioux 
lacked clothing for the coming win- 
ter. Bebe Long, 2707 Rose, is in 
charge of the clothing project. 


Weeping Totem of Tanu 


Great Spirits’ creatures will suffer 
in a like way?” 

“What a thing you have done,” 
wailed the father of the boys, “we 
must leave this place. We cannot 
stay, not even for the fat deer of 
Tanu.” 

“To the canoes, quickly,” shout- 
ed the old Chief. As all rushed to 
the seven canoes the earth started 
to tremble and roar. Fire burst 
from the ground. The trees fell 
and the ground where the men 
stood opened and the hunting 
party disappeared. All perished. 
Only the old Chief survived. And 
when he got home from that day 
he was known as the chief who al- 
ways weeps for his ehildren. 

The Totem Pole was carved out 
and erected in memory of the 
Chief by the remaining relations 
and tribe—this pole carved from a 
large cedar tree to be known as 
the Chief Weeping Totem Pole, 
holding a toad in the hands of a 
weeping man. Each stream of tears 
terminates on the head of a grand- 
son. The base of the Totem Pole 
represents the face of a large toad. 

Thus ends the legend of fhe 
Weeping Totem Pole of Tanu. 








Pencil Sketch 
By Charles Dudoward 
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White 


The following letter ap- 
peared in a recent issue of 
True magazine. It is a 
scathing denunciation of 
modern civilization. We are 
reproducing it at the request 
of one of our readers who 
enjoyed the pungent style of 


its contents. 
Unfortunately for Everette B. 


Hall what the Shawnee Prophet 
rightly called “the scum from 
across the sea” wiped out the In- 
dian civilization 100 years ago. 
The aboriginal Indians had the 
Four Freedoms, which today are 
but cynical promises of politicians. 
Hundreds of Europeans from every 
social strata gave up their civiliz- 
ation for that of the Indians, Not 


Man, Drop Dead 


one Indian ever willingly gave up 
his for the white man’s. 

The Indian needed no ‘Operation 
Haylift” costing $100 a bale to save 
his livestock. Under Indian man- 
agement, the plains had oceans of 
self-curing, self-sowing grass, har- 
vested by 50,000,000 buffalo and 50,- 
000,000 other herbivrous mamma- 
lia. The Indian produced 1200 
pounds of superior beef on acreage 
where the crazy white man pro- 
duces 850 pounds. 

The Indian did not drink chlor- 
inated sewage; did not breathe 
sickening or deadly smog; did not 
look to the Great White Father in 
Washington for his living; did not 
give away his money in order to 
give away his goods to avoid an 


economic collapse. He did not 
work all day and worry all night. 
He was not a warped, frustrated 
neurotic dominated by his wife and 
brats. If his neighbor was obnox- 
ious he did not have to suppress 
his feelings and develop ulcers. 
The white man’s urbanized, me- 
chanized, pecuniary civilization is 
fundamentally perverted. His is 
the way of degeneracy and atomic 
death. He is a four-ply s.o.b. and 
the world would be well rid of him. 
The wolverine of the human spe- 
cies, what he cannot destroy he 
pollutes or degrades. He is a can- 
nibal living on his fellows in the 
dark jungles of a rotting civiliza- 
tion. To hell with him—Helmer 
Bennett, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
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FILE HILLS INDIAN COLONY 


By ELEANOR BRASS 
Lovis, Saskatchewan 


HOULD THE dreamer and 
\¥ founder of the File Hills In- 
dian Colony look back at the pa- 
tient ox treading the sod and once 
more quote, “It will be hard going 
but you will never be _ sorry.” 
Should he review the years up to 
the present, he would to quite an 
extent have eralized his efforts. 
For there are nearly four hun- 
dred residents who have come to 
know this colony as their real 
home. 

It was founded in the year 1902 
and is unique, being populated by 
the descendants of the aboriginal 
of Canada. 

Being one of the first babies 
born in this colony, I have seen it 
in its various stages and noticed 
that the extent of progress de- 
pended on the diversified methods 
of supervision under the different 
Indian Agents. 


White Boy’s Dream 


The idea originated from a 
dream of a white boy, who grew 
up amongst the Indian people. He 
was the late Mr. W. M. Graham, 
who later became Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for the three 
prairie provinces. 

When he became Indian Agent 
of the File Hills Reserves, he re- 
alized that something would have 
to be done to encourage the young 
graduates. Some plan must be 
laid whereby these people should 
continue to advance, and it must 
be away from the older people 
with their primitive habits of liv- 
ing. 

Therefore his idea of establish- 
ing an Indian Colony, exclusively 
fur graduates, took form. 


This plan could be in accordance 
with an article found in the Qu’Ap- 
pelle Treaty number four, which 
reads as follows: ... “And further, 
Her Majesty agrees that her In- 
dians shall have the right to pur- 
sue their avocations of hunting, 
trapping and fishing throughout 
the tract surrendered, subject to 
such regulations as may from time 
to time be made by the Govern- 
ment of the country acting under 
the authority of Her Majesty and 
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saving and excepting such tracts 
as may be required or taken up 
from time to time for SETTLE- 
MENT, mining or other purposes 
under grant or right given by Her 
Majesty’s said Government.” 


10,000 Acres 

Mr. Graham asked the Govern- 
ment to set aside ten thousand 
acres of arable land on some Re- 
serve. This land was granted on 
the Peepeekisis Reserve, bordering 
closely to Lorlie, Gillespie and 
about three miles north-east of 
Balcarres, between Melville and 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The land was surveyed into 
eighty acre lots. One lot was given 
to a farmer, with the adjoining one 
left vacant. In the event that the 
farmer was found capable within 
three years, it was given to him 
without charge. 

All of this Reserve was not sur- 
veyed. The remainder was prob- 
ably left for those who were not 
so progressive and desired to con- 
tinue the old livelihood, therefore 
this portion is not included in the 
Colony. 

In erecting the first residences, 
each colonist was loaned approxi- 


mately seventy dollars ($70.00) to 
apply on the building of their 
homes. At that time material was 
much cheaper and the homes were 
constructed of logs. This amount 
of material went a long ways to- 
ward completing the buildings 
which were neatly built and fin- 
ished with a lime and sand plaster. 


Yoke of Oxen 


For those who did not have their 
own horses, each farmer was 
loaned a yoke of oxen. They were 
very slow, docile animals, requir- 
ing an abundance of patience on 
the part of the driver. 


Instructions were given in grain 
growing, the care of livestock, and 
the use of implements. 

The wives of these young farm- 
ers were given a grant of house- 
hold effects, taught sanitation and 
the proper preparation of food. 


So keen was the desire for suc- 
cess of this plan that the founder 
made his own rules, which were 
felt to be quite strict, especially 
by those found guilty of breaking 
them. 

Mr. Graham selected graduates 
from various schools, and working 
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with him were two principals g 
the nearest Indian schools, name 
Mrs. W. R. Motherwell, wife of the 
former Federal Minister of Agr 


culture (she was at that time Migliine er 


Catherine Gillespie of the FidMboue fc 
Hills Residential School) and tha Nort 
late Rev. Fr. Hugonard of thine fo! 
Lebret School. . Mac 


They selected likely prospecme?'®4 


from amongst their pupils to plage °Y 
on this colony, and kept in tou of a 
ge on 


with them by assisting in thej 
homemaking and guidance in the 
upbringing of their children. 
a result, two fine churches were 
built, a Presbyterian (now United) 
and a Roman Catholic. 
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In later years, a_ five-roomedmmmed by 
manse has been erected for thegmween t 
United Church and a fine club hall arriv 
for the Catholic Church. Thesegmme “De! 


P by th 
lions. 


two centres have been scenes of 
many social activities since. The 
women have their respective s 
cieties. A Women’s Missionay 
Society and a Homemakers’ Club 
They function much the same 
in any white community with thei 
various bazaars, teas and suppers) 
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(To Be Continued) 





QUALITY LEADS THE WAY 


| Ippon mae make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supp'y crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 
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FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 











The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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he following speech used by 
s, MacKellar in her recitals is 
pted from “The Master of 
"by W. D. Lighthall, and is 
of a pageant performed on a 
ge on Lake Champlain at the 
entenial celebration in 1909. 
ptiake, the Sacred Isle” referred 
is Montreal. The Mohawks, ac- 
ding to tradition, are the des- 
dants of the few that escaped 
m Hochelaga when it was at- 
ked by Hurons and Algonkins, 
en the departure of Cartier 
arrival of Champlain. The 
ne “Dekanaweda” is still held in 
P by the Iroquois group of Six 
ons. 


Brothers of the Hill ...I have 
non a long journey. ...I have 
muned with the Great Spirit. 
has spoken to me. War is wrong 
can be avoided and is not. Too 
g have the mothers wailed for 
ir elder sons that came not back 
e summer. Too long have we 
off the fingers of our captives, 
exhorted each other to make 
hearts of stone. I see a better 
. Our children shall play in 
ty. Our hunters shall not hide 
trails. Our women shall sing 
fe corn fields. This is the way 
tall be brought about. The Five 
ions, the brave Mohawks, the 
t Onondagas, the Cayugas, the 
idas, and the mighty Senecas, 
together make a chain of sil- 
of five links. We shall build 
Longhouse for the Five. ‘Ye 
found a league of Five Na- 

and build it with belts of 
ipum.’ Every year we (shall 
tand the belt shall be bright- 
. If any tribe submit to the 
gue there shall be peace with 
But if the hindmost cub of the 
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Fish and Buy The Co-op Way 


Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass’n. 


AN AMALGAMATION OF: 
Kyuquot Trollers’ Co-operative Ass‘n. 
Sointula Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass’n. 
United Fishermen’s Co-operative Ass'n. 


HEAD OFFICE: 2195 Commissioner Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone HAstings 2960 


BRANCH OFFICE: 10 Huron Street, Victoria, B.C. 
Phone BEacon 4271 











he Story of Hiawatha” 


By BIG WHITE OWL 
Native Voice Eastern Editor 


(Told to Big White Owl by Phoebe Erskine MacKellar) 


This is no Iroquois sachem of the past, but Phoebe Erskine 
Kellar pictured in one of her Indian character studies from 
program “Round the Council Fire.” Here she portrays the 

e Hiawatha, founder of the Iroquois Confederacy, formed 
the end of the 16th Century. It will be remembered that this 
gue founded for peace proved the greatest instrument of war 
» North American continent has ever known. 





League be snapped at, woe to the 
hunter. We shall be feared, but 
we shall be just. ‘Wailing shall 
finally be heard no more, nor the 
blood of men be seen in the wocds.’ 
The words I speak are the words of 
the Thunder and the Sun—of the 
Master of Life. I have spoken his 
message, which is a message of 
Peace, peace first among ourselves. 


“Thou Dekanaweda, Chief of the 
Children of Tiotiake the Sacred 
Isle, it is you who must lead the 
nations into the Longhouse of 
Friendship. Here Children of the 
Sun, we build a house of living 
trees. The number of its hearths is 
five. Whoever will enter the doors 
may sit at the fire and the women 
will bring him roasted corn. The 
Doorkeeper of the Dawn shall be 
the Mohawk. The Doorkeeper of 
the Sunset shall be the Seneca. 
The Great Chief shall be Atatoro 
of the Onandagas, and his succes- 
sors shal] bear his name, and the 
Council shall meet at Onandaga 
yearly, under the pine tree. No one 
of our Nations shall oppress the 
other, nor have it against its will. 
The Great Spirit, THE MASTER 
OF LIFE has commanded this. In 
Wampum shal] the story be kept, 
and never shall it cease from your 
memories, the tale of the day when 
ye founded the Great Peace.” 


How modern you will say! “The 
Atlantic Pact, almost.” If you 
should go to Ottawa of course you 
will visit the National Museum to 
see the wonderful colleetion of In- 
dian things made by Dr. Barbeau, 
and Dr. Leechman and others. One 
of the most interesting things you 
will see is a “Ceremonial Collar” 
with strings of wampum beads like 
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PHOEBE ERSKINE MacKELLAR 
Portraying Hiawatha in one of her Indian character studies. 


spokes of a wheel bounded by an 
outer cirgle. This wampum collar 
represents the fifty sachems of 
equal rank of the Five Nations of 
the Confederacy. They met when 
necessary to arbitrate on inter-tri- 


bal problems, or to decide on peace 
or war with outside tribes. 

The “round-table Conferences” 
of our own day are nothing new it 
seems! 








Less Pension, 
But Gave More 


Editor, The Native Voice. 

Dear Friend: The $25 old-age 
allowance is $5.00 less than the 
whiteman because, you say, we 
receive health benefits. 

If you give us more than the 
white man, we have contributed 
more than the white man. We 
contributed our lands—our country 
—there is salmon in the sea, furs 
in the woods, timber in the forests, 
gold in the hills and coal. What 
have we left?, You have our ALL 
and NOW you want to force us to 
bargain with what little that is 





HARBOUR BOAT 
YARDS LTD. 


Builders and Repairers 

Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 


Phone HAst. 3706. 3015 Wall St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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left so that we can gain our com- 
mon right to vote. 
JOE ELLIOTT. 
Joe Elliott speaks through The 
Native Voice. His voice is the 
voice of Canadian people. 








REA OF SUNSHINE 





Bill Rea of “NW” brightens B.C. 
homes three times daily. Hear 
Rea’s “Roving Mike” at 8:45 a.m., 
the “Jack Pot” at 9:10 a.m. and 
“Bill Rea’s Roundup” trom 12:15 
till 3 p.m. on CKNW. 
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Feast Prepared for 
Six Rescued Indians 


A feast at Bella Coola welcomed home the north coast 
village’s six hungry Indian fisherman, rescued by an RCMP 
launch, Thursday, December 7, after three weeks ice-bound 


in Kimsquit Cove. 

The 50-foot rescue boat PML 17 
from the RCMP Ocean Falls de- 
tachment, manned by special con- 
stables William J. Mason and Doug- 
las Gorrie, broke through 12-inch 
ice to reach the Indians’ three ice- 
bound gillnetters Thursday after- 
noon. 


The six Indians were in “good 
health and spirits,” although cold 
and hungry. The lead boat had 
been ice-bound for three weeks, 
the other two for a shorter time. 
The gillnetters were out of gas, as 
a result of bucking the ice, and 
food supplies had run out last 
Monday. 


Rescued were Silas King, 40, 
Andy Siwallace, 28, Steven Siwal- 
lace, 55, Sampson Mack, 55, Joe 
Siwallace, 26, and Peter Elliott, 22. 








We carry a 
good line of 


Stanfield’s 


Underwear 


and 
G.W.G. Work Clothes 


Postage Prepaid on 
All Mail Orders 





45 East Hastings 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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TO ALL! 


JOHNSTON 
FISHING & 
PACKING CO. 


GLENROSE 
CANNERY 


R.R. No. 1 


New Westminster, B.C. 


CHRISTMAS 


OEE ENE ECE ME HE MEE HE 


SALMON and HERRING 
CANNERS 
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All are married and Steven Siwal- 
lace is the father of 12 children. 
The men had melted snow for 
drinking water. 
The rescue boat towed the gill- 
netters to Bella Coola. 


SEA CLAIMS 
THREE MEN 


VICTORIA. — Three Indians are 
are believed to have drowned when 
a gillnet fish boat foundered in 
heavy seas near Alert Bay. 

The department of transport 
wireless station at Gordon Head 
reported receiving a message that 
the boat ,the Lady Sharon, was 
seen in difficulties of Green Is- 
land near Alert Bay. shortly after 
it pulled out from the bay for the 
mouth of the Nimpkish River 
about five miles distant. 

Seine fish boats left Alert Bay 
immediately and after a_ short 
search found the gillnetter sub- 
merged. 

There was no sign of the three 
crew members, the message said. 
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EKOLITE {conse 
ECHO SOUNDERS 2 : 
5 EASILY INSTALLED 
Over 200 now in use ¢ . 
by the commercial 2 DEPENDABLE 
fishing industry. ? 





Cost of Component Parts and Materials are Going U 


ORDER NOW AT THE REGULAR PRICE 
BE SURE OF DELIVERY 


GENERAL PURPOSE MODEL 

HERRING MODEL 

265 Fathoms. Recorder Type. 

65 Fathoms basic scale. 
130 Fathoms basic scale. $3 1 25:0 
GENERAL PURPOSE MODEL $ 00 
120 Fathoms. Indicator Type. 495: 
Manufactured in Canada by 


230 Fathoms. Recorder Type. $79 5.00 
DEEP MODEL 
EKOLITE LTD. 


130 Fathoms basic scale. 
$79 5.00 
530 Fathoms. Recorder Type 
369 East Hastings 


Vancouver, B.C. 


- Dealers... 


Prince Rupert: Wilford Electrical Works Ltd.; Sidney: Sidne 
Seattle 
Vancouver District and Eastern Canada 


Marina; Port Alberni: Brooksbank Marine Sales; 


Prothero Shipyard; 
Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd. 
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THE 


Anglo-British Columbia 
Packing Co. Ltd: 


To the 


NATIVE BROTHERHOOD OF B.C 


Cordial Greetings 


uy Happy Christmas and a Prosperous 


New Year to All! 


H. BELL- IRVING & CO. LTD. 


AGENTS 


British Columbia 
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By MARGARET ELLIS 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ou want to know about my 
+ making basket? Gee whiz, I 
ntknow ... mebe I jus this big 
ttime ... this town jus tents 
. Granny, fadder’s maudder, 
ching me how making firs’ bas- 


j Up 


{rs. Eliza Abraham, Haida In- 
n woman, worked as she talked 
agroup of tourists, fascinated as 
y saw a beautiful basket taking 
m under her swift fingers. One 
y a week she demonstrated her 
ive art of basketry at the little 

) iseum here, marked by its totem 
ies, and standing on the hill 
ove where the big Alaska-bound 

amers pause on their way up 
d down the coast. 


firs’ basket Granny teaching is 
king berry basket,” she con- 
ued. 


Look Dea, I’m working long 
fe... I’m working breakfas’, 
er dinner, and next day... all 
making firs’ basket . . . I don’ 
ow myself how long ... But 
Ht firs’ making basket no good 
nd... 1 don’ even show Granny 
s basket but hide in tree .. .” 
With stories such as this Mrs. 
aham holds the interest of 
iors and answers questions 
out her ancestors who lived 
ng the coast of British Colum- 
#and Alaska. 

oday Mrs. Abraham is one of 
t few Indians along the coast 
ho still remember and practice 
tart of basketry. Although the 
ice at which she must sell her 
kets does not compensate her 
the time she spends in gath- 
ing, preparing, and weaving, she 
efers, for the sake of her art, 
forego many of the luxuries that 
rly of her people have obtained 
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Merry Christmas 
Happy New Year! 


to all members of the Native 
Brotherhood, from the 


UNITED FISHERMEN & ALLIED 
WORKERS’ UNION 


In Unity Lies Strength” 
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aida Native Craft 
uts Artistry First 


by working in canneries, stores and 
offices. 

Throughout the winter she lives 
at Port Edward, British Columbia, 
where she adapts the weaves she 
learned many years ago to modern- 
day uses, and weaves shopping 
bags, place mats, waste baskets, 
and jewelry baskets to order. 





‘NEW DEAL 


FOR INDIANS 


An Indian “balance of power” 
vote in many B.C. constituencies 
may bring about a “new deal” for 
Indians in Canada, Rev. Peter 
Kelly, D.D., recently told YMCA 
Public Affairs Institute. 


The Cumberland United Church 
pastor, a former coast missionary 
who graduated from Union Col- 
lege, was speaking for his own 
people when he criticized a new 
Indian Act (Bill 267) before the 
House of Commons. 

The new act retained a religi- 
ous division in Indian education 
written into the old act of 1880, 
he said. 

“Churches of all denominations 
did an invaluable job in pioneering 
education for Indians,” he _ said. 
“The stage has been’ reached 
where that education should be 
part of the non-denominational 
school system.” 

“Indians have a_ balance of 
power in many constituencies to- 
day,” Mr. Kelly said “They are 
in a position to assert their 
wishes.” 
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ADVERTISERS IN 
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The Native Voice, ~ 
429 Standard Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Dear Editor: 





Alberta Society Active 


10721—86th Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
November 16, 1950. 


Our Society here is very alive and holding monthly meetings, 
part of which go to some particular study such as debates, briefs or 
books on matters affecting the Indian people, and part to some 
local project or problem connected with them, in our province. 

At our October meeting we had two new teachers from nearby 
reserves and both had problems in connection with their work. 

Many of our members have subscriptions for The Native Voice 
and much enjoy it. They would like to be notified when their sub- 
scriptions run out so that they may not miss any of its issues. 

With all best wishes for more successes in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 

RETA G. McROWAN, 

Secretary. 

Committee of Friends of the Indians. 








GAME FOR OWN USE 
REQUESTED BY NATIVES 


Fort St. James, B.C. 


THE NATIVE VOICE: 
My Dear Friend:- 


We are again set with a new 
problem. It looks like we are 
going to have a hard winter, all 
because of the trouble the game 
warden gave us this September. 


Every year the Indians go out 
after the haying is over to hunt 
moose and dry the meat for win- 
ter use. It has been the custom 
of the interior Indians to hunt 
for their winter food in the fall 
from August to November. 


This year, however, the Game 
Warden has stopped a number of 
boys out on the hunting grounds 
and taken some dried meat from 
them so as to put them in trouble 
for cow moose. Every Indian 
from hundreds of years back know 
and harbour these cow moose. The 
only reason an Indian will kill a 
cow moose is when he has nothing 
else to eat. 

Now we want to make a pro- 
posal to the Game Department. 
If they want to further bother the 
Indians about making their winter 
food to give each family of In- 
dians enough to feed them per 
week on fish and meat then the 
Indians will leave hunting alone. 
And in that case (no white man 
shall kill moose or fowl in the In- 
terior) is going to be the law 
passed by the Interior Indians., 
and we are all going to vote on 
it too. This game department is 
too harsh with the Indians. 

We want you to tell us what we 
should do in this matter. 

I will let you know the outcome 
of those the Game Warden put in 
trouble. 

Sincerely I remain, 
A friend, 
ADONA ANTOINE. 





Land Rights 
For Natives 


The following self-explana- 
tory letter appeared in the 
November 24 edition of the 
Victoria Colonist. 

INDIAN RIGHTS 

Sir—The Cowichan Agricultural 
Society and The Cowichan Leader 
both voice the most remarkable 
opinions as to law and justice in 
their objection to Indian land be- 
ing given back to the Indians. 

It appears that fifty years back 
the Department of Indian Affairs 
sold five acres of the Somenos Re- 
serve to the agricultural society, 
which it had no right to do. The de- 
partment is always ignoring origin- 
al treaties and selling Indian lands 
to any white man who wants them. 

In those days the Indians were 
still dazed and apathetic with the 
hopelessness of trying to protest. 
Now, however, they are waking up. 
They are at last realizing that they 
have rights which are worth fight- 
ing for. 

As was shown by the Exchequer 
Court, the department was acting 
ultra vires in selling Indian land 
for any purpose whatever. Accord- 
ing to the original treaty (still to 
be seen in the Provincial Arch- 
ives), it was also illegal to put a 
road through their village at Dun- 
can, or through any Indian village 
for that matter. 

Now that this wrong has at last 
been righted by the highest court 
in Canada, we have this outcry 
about injustice. One would think it 
would be more gentlemanly to ac- 
cept the verdict with good grace— 
and apologies to the Indians. 

HILDA G. HOWARD. 
R.R. 2, Victoria, B.C. 
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PAINTER OF INDIAN LIFE 


Canada with Chief Sitting Bull 
after the Custer Massacre; Buffalo 
Bow, a hundred and five years old 
Cree Medicine Man who has in his 
lifetime seen the prairies change 
from the home of wandering tribes 
and great herds of buffalo to the 
site of a great agricultural indus- 
try. 

Among the women she has paint- 
ed are Pretty Kangaroo Woman, 
widow of the outlaw Charcoal, 
heroine of a famous and poignant 
Indian tragedy: Madeline. widow 
of Gassy Jack who built the first 
hotel in what is now Vancouver; 
and Blind Helen, widow of AIl- 
mighty Voice who gave the artist 
her first, well-earned, Indian name, 
“Owas -ka-ta-eask-ean” which 
means, “Putting your most ability 
for us Indians.” 


"DY ESIDES her 
dians, Mrs. 


portraits of In- 

Thornton has 
done many other portraits and 
landscapes. She is now engaged 
upon a series of authoritative 
paintings of Indian activities. Her 
data are derived from personal ob- 
servation, from _ inforthation § re- 
ceived from the Indians them- 
selves, and from research. 

This series includes such sub- 
jects as “An Indian Wedding,” 
“Squamish Indians Arriving for a 
Potlatch,” “Blackfoot Encamp- 
ment,” and “Holy Women’s Lodge 
at the Sun Dance” on the Blood 
Reserve in southern Alberta. All 
these, as well as the portraits, are 
documents of great historic value, 
as well as fine pictures, recording 
as they do, customs and ceremo- 
nies that are vanishing and all but 
forgotten. 

Bold in design, rich and brilliant 
in coloring, these pictures are char- 
acteristic of Mildred Valley Thorn- 
ton’s work. Her paintings are re- 
presentational, but her style has a 
vigor, a directness and simplicity 
of statement which mark her as 
one of the modern Canadian 
school. 


_. painting, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton also writes and lectures, 
showing kodachromes of many of 
her Indian portraits. Moreover 
she makes a home for her husband 
and her twin sons—young men now 
—and has always done all her own 
housework. 

“How do you manage to do so 
many things?” I asked, as she 
showed me a leather purse deco- 
rated with Indian motifs—a dream 
of a handbag—which she had made 
herself, and a dress she had cut 
out, while I could see for myself 
handmade rugs on the floor, hand- 
blocked curtains at the windows. 

“I have no use for time wasters,” 
she replied. That much was obvi- 
ous. Yet busy as she is with a 
myriad interests and activities, she 
never gives the impression of be- 






Pride and glory of the Haida Indi 


use of crests. 


ing hurried or of giving a divided 
attention to the matter in hand. 
While you are with her you feel 
the full force of her vibrant per- 
sonality engaged upon your mu- 
tual concerns. 

“You can find time for anything 
you really want to do,” continued 
my hostess. “It is largely a mat- 
ter of planning, of choosing the 
most important things, of doing 
routine tasks in the easiest possi- 
ble way. You might say I treat 
life as I do a landscape, empha- 
sizing the essentials and ignoring 
everything that is not relevant to 
my composition. Then Jack and 
the boys are simply wonderful. 
They help me in all sorts of ways. 
My husband has never held me 
back. When I wanted to do any- 
thing he has always said, ‘Go right 
ahead. You can count on me to 
back you up.’ And he always has.” 


S she spoke, I remembered 

that psychologists in rating 
the qualities most necessary for 
success, put energy first of all, and 
reflected that few women are bles- 
sed with such vitality and radiant 
energy as Mrs. Thornton. It is one 
of the secrets of her success. 

Mrs. Thornton’s Indian friends 
have expressed their appreciation 
of her efforts in their behalf in 
many generous and delicate ways. 
For her Canadian Club lectures 
she wore a beautiful costume of 
white doeskin, beaded and fringed. 




























HAIDA CARVER 
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This was loaned to her by Mrs. 
Dan Kennedy of the Assiniboine 
Reserve in Saskatchewan, the In- 
dian craftswoman who made it. 


“What aroused your interest in 
the Indians and started you off on 
this unique career?” I asked the 
artist. 

“Like most important things it 
had its roots in my childhood,” she 
replied. “I lived in Ontario and 
was fascinated by the beautiful 
baskets the Indians used to sell. 
In school I loved to read about 
the Indian tribes and their con- 
nection with our history. But all 
this interest lay dormant for many 
years. It sprang to active life when 
I saw the Indian encampments at 
the Provincial Fair in Regina. The 
Indians were by far the most in- 
teresting and colorful feature of 
the exhibition. Everything about 
them fascinated me. The artist in 
me responded especially to the 
brilliant color and design of their 
handicrafts. 

“I began sketching some of 
them, and while they posed for me 
I engaged them in conversation. 
As I came to know more about 
them I realized how much more 
important our similarities were 
than our differences. Gradually I 
became convinced that the differ- 
ences are only in degree, not in 
kind—that the Indian is as capable 
of achievement in any field as the 
whit man. 


ans on the Queen Charlotte Islands were the elaborately carved 
totem poles and painted house fronts of the upper classes which proclaimed to the world at large the 
noble ancestry of those who dwelt within. 
a native carver working on a pole. Behind them is one of the old houses with symbol of the sun over 
the round opening which served as a doorway. Strict rules regulated the making of poles and the 


step. 
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By BIG WHITE OWL 


yY Brothers and Sisters: 
i We are gathered here once 
in to perform our sacred rites 
j ancient ceremonies. Our Tem- 
has beean cleaned and purified 
1 in our hands we carry the 
ite Wampum. KITCHE MANI- 
U (Great Spirit) will send the 
i spirits to be here with us 
ing our worship. We must. hum- 
offer our thanks to Him (Our 
eator), for all things that we en- 
because He made them for all 
ngs and creatures. 
et us be thankful for the fact 
tso many of us are alive and 
_and we feel really grateful 
tso many of us are able to meet 
e in this Holy Temple once 
e And especially, I would ap- 
1) to you, that each one of us 
7 pid be very thankful for the 
mony of this gathering. Let 
ke and friendship be always in 
hearts. Now it is our way, as 
all know, that we should meet 
e for twelve nights in succes- 
mn to offer our prayers to “The 
eat Mystery” who wills that we 
uid worship in this manner. 





et us look upon the twelve 
ed faces on the centre-post, 
ed HM those upon the side walls of 
Temple with understanding 
er mae respect because they were 
he ced there for a good purpose. 


n) hone is a representative of a 
- bd spirit. They are the sentinels 
ed guardians of our spiritual con- 

pions, Before them we offer our 


mble and contrite supplications 
i or KITCHE MANITOU. And 
Teason why we dance and sing 
r ceremonial songs at this time 
to offer our thanks and prayers 
Him, “Katanehitooweit,” (Cre- 
of all Beings and Things.) 












UR caretakers have been se- 
lected and appointed for 
ir duties. They stand before 
tow. My brothers and sisters: 
fe three men and three women 
'@ agreed to keep evrything 
out our Sacred Temple in good 
ler. If there should be any mis- 
derstanding of any kind, they 
ist be ready to intercede and 
ike peace. They are to collect 
- wood and build the two cen- 
l fires and keep them going 
pit and day. They are to cook 
“Serve the feasts and sweep out 
P Mowah-Wikon (Temple), and 
en they sweep, they must sweep 
Ih sides of the fires twelve times. 
lS gesture assumes the meaning 
Sweeping a clean pathway to 
hwosa Kuma” (Great Beyond) 
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for it was said, by the wise Ones, 
that after death the spirit of man 
and woman does not leave the mo- 
ther earth for twelve days, and 
requires twelve Great Suns (years) 
to reach the spiritual paradise of 
re-incarnation! 

Now listen well, O, ye Men of 
the Lenni Lenape: It is my duty 
to remind you men of the turtle 
clan, you men of the wolf clan, 
you men of the turkey clan, that 
all of our women-folk must refrain 
from entering our sacred Temple 
while in their menstrual stage be- 
cause it has been assumed by the 
Great Medicine Lodge they are 
spiritually unchaste while in such 
a state. This custom being our tri- 
bal etiquette, so be it—now and al- 
ways. 


Y Brothers and Sisters: When 

we enter into this our Holy 
Temple, our: hearts are glad and 
thankful that we are well, also for 
everything else that makes us feel 
good which the MIGHTY MANI- 
TOU has placed on this Earth for 
our use. We have assembled here 
to beseech Him, Our Creator, to 
have mercy on us and to bless us 
for the year to come and to give 
us enough of everything that will 
make us well and happy. We pray 
that we may have good crops and 
plenty of fish and game, but no 
dangerous earthquake, no real bad 
storms, no floods nor serious sick- 
ness. I know that each one of us 
here will understand what He, Our 
Creator, has put before us in our 
lives. We have a certain way to 
conduct our worship and we have 
our WALAM OLUM (Painted Re- 
cords), and we have our Great 
Medicine Lodge and Grand Coun- 
cil. We must preserve these cere- 
monies and teach our little chil- 
dren about them for they are the 
ones who shall speak in the coun- 
cils of tomorrow. 


Now, let us be thankful to Our 
Grandmother, where daylight be- 
gins, because we feel very good in 
the morning when we awake and 
see our stepfather, the great shin- 
ing sun, rising from the east, and 
when the great shining sun sinks 
beyond the western horizon, we 
feel real good and happy that we 
are well and strong, and we are 
thankful to Our Grandmother 
where the sun sets, also we are 
thankful to Our Grandmother 
from the winter place, because 
when the season of frosts and cold 
winds herald the approach of win- 
ter we are happy to have lived to 
see the lovely frost-tinted leaves 
falling to the Earth again, and we 
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are thankful for the beautiful white 
snow blanket covering the ground. 


Also we are thankful to Our 
Grandmother, from the warm 
place, because when the warm 


south winds do blow and every- 
thing is coming up in the spring; 
we are happy to see the flowers 
growing, the trees budding, the 
grass turning green, and all other 
vegetation waking from sleep. And 
we must not forget to thank Our 
Grandfathers, the mighty warriors 
of the skies, “Pet-hak-owe’uk and 
Pilo-soa-uk.” They are the ones 
that bring forth the winds and the 
rains which the Creator placed un- 
der their authority. The soft sum- 
mer rain, the downy falling snow, 
the raging storms and tempests, the 
flash of lightning, the crash of 
thunder, all of these are the many 
moods of the Wind’s Spirits. 


ND let us also be very thank- 
ful to our Great Mother 
(Earth) whom we claim as mother 
because the good earth carries all 
the people and everything they 
need. When we eat and look 


‘around, we cannot help but real- 


ize that it is our CREATOR who 
provides these very important ne- 
cessities for us. The Great and 
Good Spirit gave us only the pur- 
est of hearts and minds at the be- 
ginning. He made the extended 
land and sky. He made the sun 
and moon and stars. By His will 
He made them all move evenly. He 
gave the first mother, the mother 
of beings. 

All men at that time were good 
and there was no evil! Yes, the 
Mighty Manitou gave us only the 
purest of hearts and minds at the 
beginning. He gave us life and 
liberty and a wonderful hunting 


ground, where all had cheerful 
knowledge, all had leisure, all 
thought in  gladness—all was 


peaceful until a Great and Evi! 
Spirit came upon the tranquil 
Earth. 

So let us now, you and I, resolve 
never to commit them to evil pur- 
poses for the Great and Evil 
Spirit is a destroyer of all good 
things. We should always look to 
our CREATOR for He is the Great 
and Good Spirit. He is the GREAT 
MYSTERY. He is the HOLY ONE. 
He is in the Earth, around the 
Earth, and beyond the Earth. He 
is everywhere. So let us remem- 
ber to offer our thanks and salute 
Him every morning because we 
know that He is the MASTER AND 
MAKER OF ALL THINGS, visible 
and invisible 

Then, too, we believe that man 
has a spirit, and the physical body 
is the wigwam for that spirit. That 
is why all of our people are taught 
how to take good care of their 
bodies and minds 

By carefully observing these 
rules, our spirits will be pure and 


Speech In Lenni Lenape Temple 





BIG WHITE OWL 
Eastern Associate Editor. 


clean and good, and fear will have 
no place in our hearts. And when 
the time allotted to us on this 
world (our mother the earth), is 
over and we enter into the land of 
the GREAT UNKNOWN, all will 
be well! Let us often stand before 
the altar to offer our humble pray- 
ers and our thanksgiving to our 
CREATOR that, by so doing, we 
may prepare ourselves for the fu- 
ture so we can be ready to make 
the best of whatever is before us 
in our lives. 


We must put only our best and 
our purest thoughts into this meet- 
ing so that KITCHE MANITOU 
will look upon us and grant what 
we ask for. When we look upon the 
sacred symbols carved on the cen- 
tre-post we are reminded that all 
men are of common origin. There- 
fore, let our hearts be as one. Let 
us all be brothers! 





(To Be Continued) 
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healthy, and well disciplined child 
our first Americans were noted for. 

His little girl is the shy, modest 
and obedient type, so much !ike 
her sisters of the tribe, who by the 
way, are among some of the pret- 
tiest little girls I have ever seen. 

They claim they received their 
good looks through inter-marriage 
with the Chippewas, who are said 
to have some of the most beautiful 
women among the Indian iribes of 
America. 

In the old days, when the war 
parties made a raid, they would 
always return with several women, 
who would then be given the 
chance for adoption, marriage or 
death. They generally preferred 
one of the first two. In this manner, 
the Winnebagoes became closely 
related to the Chippewas. 

It was the custom of the tribe to 
demand tribute from the weaker 
ones, and those not able to pay 
with worldly goods such as food, 
clothing and ponies, generally end- 
ed up by losing their lives. In this 
manner, the Winnebagoes held 
sway over the vast territory of Wis- 
consin. 


Illini Weak Tribe 

The Illini, living in Illinois were 
a weak subject tribe whose tribute 
was generally paid in scalps. It 
seemed their war parties always 
came away in defeat when they 
met the courageous Winnebagoes. 
Their lands were not especially 
wanted by the Hochunkla, because 
of its location. That is, it was geo- 
graphically placed so that the land 
was too far on the other side of the 
Mississippi for good hunting and 
patrolling. 

There was very few of their 
women brought back with the war 
parties. Just why, nobody seems 
to know. It may have been that 
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the warriors were just too particu- 
lar, or that the distance the wom- 
en would have to travel was too 
great. Any one of the two could 
be correct, because in all the many 
Winnebagoes camps, there were 
very few Illini women. 


Social Life 

So much for their history. Now 
I would like to tell you something 
about their social life. The Win- 
nebagoes when quite young learn 
the dances and songs handed down 
by their forefathers. There are four 
types of songs in their music, lul- 
labies, love, ceremonial and social. 

The lullabies are many times 
handed down from mother to 
daughter, so you can see that some 
of them are very old. They vary in 
tunes and words, depending on the 
singer. 

Now the love song is altogether 
different. It has a tendency to be- 
come a little monotonous if played 
very long, because it repeats over 
and over again. Something like 
this: I saw the moon rise tonight 
and I longed for you. This gener- 
ally went on until late at night, so 
it had a tendency to become very 
tiring. When songs aren’t sung, 
they are played on the vibrato 
flute, which only the Winnebagoes 
know how to make. It is made from 
Cedar wood, and when played in 
long sustained notes, takes on a 
vibrating effect. Hence, the name. 
Although the women could play it 
if they wished, they never did. It 
was always in the hands of the 
men, 

The courting music was always 
played within hearing distance of 
the woman. Then if the woman 
comes out of the wigwam, it means 
that she is interested, and our 
brave moves in a little closer. This 
courtship goes on until the maiden 
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consents in several ways, the most 
popular one being that of leaving 
a dish of her own cooking at his 
door. 


Music With Games 


There are games at which music 
is played. Especially the Moccasin 
game. This game I had the good 
fortune to learn while visiting 
these friendly people. It is played 
with two teams, one against the 
other. Blankets are spread on the 
ground and opposite groups sit 
from five to six feet apart facing 
each other. A small stone or shell 
is placed under cne of four pieces 
of an animal’s softened hide. The 
hides are generally eight by ten 
inches, (In the old days large moc- 
casins were used, giving the game 
its name). One team _ conceals 
while the other guesses. Each 
team has forty points at stake. The 
guesser uses a pointer that looks 
similar to a school teacher’s. The 
stakes are represented by sticks 
about the size of pencils, each one 
counting a point. Then there is 
the stick called the horse. It counts 
ten points, and is used for tallying 
up the score. 

The tribe has numerous social 
songs. These are sung at social 
gatherings, such as the harvest fes- 
tival, held in the fall. Every night 
great bonfires are made around 
which the new dances are seen and 
the new songs heard. Also around 
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these fires many of the old y 
can be heard and many of the 
dances seen. 


Ceremonial songs are the y 
numerous of any. They are he 
at feasts, honoring the Sacreq 
bundles, medicine ceremonies, 
Buffalo dance and others, g 
members of the medicine } 
learn as many as eighty gy 
which are given in their respe 
order. 


The Winnebagoes, like many 
the other tribes, are very religi 
Among them are quite a few (Ch 
tians. There has been a new 
introduced in the last fifty ya 
It is known as the Peyote Cul 
claims to embrace the Chris 
faith, but there has been some 
bate along that line. So far it 
held its own, and is known as 
Native Church in some parts 
the country. This religion ori 
ated among the southern tribe 





the U.S. and now has member 


nearly every section of the 
try. 
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There is much of their cult 
that I have not touched upon, s 
from ignorance, and some bec 
of lack of time required in writ 
a history or biography of su¢ 
wonderful people. Some dayy 
I am crowded with time, I wa 
sit down and write something t 
will do these friends and broth 
of mine justice. 








Merry Christmas to All! 


Each year some progress is made and our 


conditions of work and play are improved. 


Although we note a number of installations 


been made in gillnet 


boats during the past 3 years, the year 1951 
will see these SAFE machines take their place 


as the LEADING engines for small boats. 
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© COMion a year after the Mesquakies 
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» Jim was the son of old Chief 
yeshiek, the last of the heredi- 
y Chiefs. 
was his (Jim’s) father that 
ught the Tribe safely back to 
ain the year 1851, after they 
been exiled to Kansas. 
he name, Poweshiek, which 
as “Shedding Bear”, has 
ved an important part in Iowa 
ory. Poweshiek’s great grand- 
weer played a prominent part in 
“BY Iowa history. He sold great 
ts of Iowa territory to the fed- 
government in 1823, 1837 and 
2. Poweshiek County was 
med for him. 
Nd Jim was widely known 
uughout Iowa. As a young man 
was a prominent farmer in the 
ma locality. He was one of the 
tribesmen to build a frame 
¢ on the reservation. He was 
outstanding figure at the an- 
| pow-wows held by the tribe, 
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‘OLD JIM” POWESHIEK PASSES 


lowa lost one of its oldest residents, October 8, in the person 
wld James Poweshiek, a Mesquakie Indian from Tama, Iowa. 
i Jim, as his friends called him, was 97 at the time of his 





and he also took a leading part in 
the tribal council. 

His death marks the passing of 
an era full of historical happen- 
ings, and our state loses a man 
who could tell it much of its past. 
Old Jim has passed like the Buf- 
falo, into history and eternity. But 
his people and his friends will al- 
ways remember him in _ their 
hearts. 

He was buried on the reserve, 
where he spent his life, and which 
he loved so well. Good hunting, 
Chief Poweshiek. 

—yYour friends of Iowa. 


B.C. Hunter 
Freezes To Death 


VANDERHOOF. — Peter An- 
toine, 19-year-old Indian of Stoney 
Creek Reserve near Vanderhoof, 
was found frozen to death on the 
roadway 17 miles east of Vander- 
hoof. He had been hunting last 
month with Alex David. They 
parted and David returned to the 
tie camp where both lived. 

Antoine apparently lost his way, 
became exhausted and collapsed. 

Investigation showed he tried 
to make a camp fire but was with- 
out matches. His body was 200 
yards from an occupied camp. 





North Van Studies Plan 
For Indian Reserve Deal 


NORTH VANCOUVER—A topo- 
graphical survey is the latest move 
by Metropolitan Park Planning 
Commission in its plan to acquire 
the Capilano Indian Reserve for 
Park purposes. 


The survey which will show areas 
suitable for park purposes, those 
for industry and others for Indian 
homesites, has been completed by 
Area Surveys Ltd. 

Its findings will be turned over 
to the metropolitan committee’s 
special committee acting on the 
Capilano Reserve project. 


$500 Allocated 


Money for the survey, $500, was 
made available by the Vancouver 
Park Board. The special commit- 
tee will bring in its report which 
will include tentative costs and 
time needed to turn the area into 
a park. 

Rowe Holland, chairman of the 
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meeting in the St. Alice Hotel here, 
told members Thursday night that 
he had been approached unofficial- 
ly by a member of the Squamish 
Indian band regarding the park 
plan. 


“He was favorably impressed 
with what we are doing,” said Mr. 
Holland, “and indicated that we 
will receive support from the ma- 
jority of Indians.” 

A motion by Alf Watt, West Van- 
couver park commissioner, that an 
Indian representative be added to 
the special committee was dropped 
in favor of a proposal to meet with 
the Squamish Council when the 
park project is tentatively drawn 
up. 

“In this way,” said North Van- 
couver’s Mayor Frank Goldswor- 
thy, “we can show the Indians 
what our proposals are and see if 
they fit in with their views.” 
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healthy, and well disciplined child 
our first Americans were noted for. 

His little girl is the shy, modest 
and obedient type, so much !ike 
her sisters of the tribe, who by the 
way, are among some of the pret- 
tiest little girls I have ever seen. 

They claim they received their 
good looks through inter-marriage 
with the Chippewas, who are said 
to have some of the most beautiful 
women among the Indian iribes of 
America. 

In the old days, when the war 
parties made a raid, they would 
always return with several women, 
who would then be given the 
chance for adoption, marriage or 
death. They generally preferred 
one of the first two. In this manner, 
the Winnebagoes became closely 
related to the Chippewas. 

It was the custom of the tribe to 
demand tribute from the weaker 
ones, and those not able to pay 
with worldly goods such as food, 
clothing and ponies, generally end- 
ed up by losing their lives. In this 
manner, the Winnebagoes held 
sway over the vast territory of Wis- 
consin. 


Illini Weak Tribe 

The Illini, living in Illinois were 
a weak subject tribe whose tribute 
was generally paid in scalps. It 
seemed their war parties always 
came away in defeat when they 
met the courageous Winnebagoes. 
Their lands were not especially 
wanted by the Hochunkla, because 
of its location. That is, it was geo- 
graphically placed so that the land 
was too far on the other side of the 
Mississippi for good hunting and 
patrolling. 

There was very few of their 
women brought back with the war 
parties. Just why, nobody seems 
to know. It may have been that 
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the warriors were just too particu- 
lar, or that the distance the wom- 
en would have to travel was too 
great. Any one of the two could 
be correct, because in all the many 
Winnebagoes camps, there were 
very few Illini women. 


Social Life 

So much for their history. Now 
I would like to tell you something 
about their social life. The Win- 
nebagoes when quite young learn 
the dances and songs handed down 
by their forefathers. There are four 
types of songs in their music, lul- 
labies, love, ceremonial and social. 

The lullabies are many times 
handed down from mother to 
daughter, so you can see that some 
of them are very old. They vary in 
tunes and words, depending on the 
singer. 

Now the love song is altogether 
different. It has a tendency to be- 
come a little monotonous if played 
very long, because it repeats over 
and over again. Something like 
this: I saw the moon rise tonight 
and I longed for you. This gener- 
ally went on until late at night, so 
it had a tendency to become very 
tiring. When songs aren’t sung, 
they are played on the vibrato 
flute, which only the Winnebagoes 
know how to make. It is made from 
Cedar wood, and when played in 
long sustained notes, takes on a 
vibrating effect. Hence, the name. 
Although the women could play it 
if they wished, they never did. It 
was always in the hands of the 
men. 

The courting music was always 
played within hearing distance of 
the woman. Then if the woman 
comes out of the wigwam, it means 
that she is interested, and our 
brave moves in a little closer. This 
courtship goes on until the maiden 
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consents in several ways, the most 
popular one being that of leaving 
a dish of her own cooking at his 
door. 


Music With Games 


There are games at which music 
is played. Especially the Moccasin 
game. This game I had the good 
fortune to learn while visiting 
these friendly people. It is played 
with two teams, one against the 
other. Blankets are spread on the 
ground and opposite groups sit 
from five to six feet apart facing 
each other. A small stone or shell 
is placed under one of four pieces 
of an animal’s softened hide. The 
hides are generally eight by ten 
inches, (In the old days large moc- 
casins were used, giving the game 
its name). One team _ conceals 
while the other guesses. Each 
team has forty points at stake. The 
guesser uses a pointer that looks 
similar to a school teacher’s. The 
stakes are represented by sticks 
about the size of pencils, each one 
counting a point. Then there is 
the stick called the horse. It counts 
ten points, and is used for tallying 
up the score. 

The tribe has numerous social 
songs. These are sung at social 
gatherings, such as the harvest fes- 
tival, held in the fall. Every night 
great bonfires are made around 
which the new dances are seen and 
the new songs heard. Also around 
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these fires many of the old 
can be heard and many of the 
dances seen. 





Ceremonial songs are the p 
numerous of any. They are hp 
at feasts, honoring the Sacred } 
bundles, medicine ceremonies, 
Buffalo dance and others. 
members of the medicine | 
learn as many as eighty 
which are given in their respe 
order. 


The Winnebagoes, like Many 
the other tribes, are very religi 
Among them are quite a few (| 
tians. There has been a newt, 
introduced in the last fifty ya 
It is known as the Peyote Cy! 
claims to embrace the Chris 
faith, but there has been some 
bate along that line. So far it 
held its own, and is known as 
Native Church in some parts 
the country. This religion orig 
ated among the southern tribeg 
the U.S. and now has membe 
nearly every section of the co 
try. 
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that I have not touched upon, sqmmeeshick 
y Chief 


from ignorance, and some bec: 
of lack of time required in writ 
a history or biography of su 
wonderful people. Some dayw 
I am crowded with time, I wani 
sit down and write something t 
will do these friends and broth 
of mine justice. 
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boats during the past 3 years, the year 1951 
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1€ COMMMion a year after the Mesquakies 
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» Jim was the son of old Chief 
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y Chiefs. 
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tory. Poweshiek’s great grand- 
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“EB Iowa history. He sold great 
ts of Iowa territory to the fed- 
government in 1823, 1837 and 
. Poweshiek County was 
med for him. 
id Jim was widely known 
oughout Iowa. As a young man 
was a prominent farmer in the 
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t tribesmen to build a frame 
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OLD JIM” POWESHIEK PASSES 


lowa lost one of its oldest residents, October 8, in the person 
dd James Poweshiek, a Mesquakie Indian from Tama, Iowa. 
i Jim, as his friends called him, was 97 at the time of his 





and he also took a leading part in 
the tribal council. 

His death marks the passing of 
an era full of historical happen- 
ings, and our state loses a man 
who could tell it much of its past. 
Old Jim has passed like the Buf- 
falo, into history and eternity. But 
his people and his friends will al- 
ways remember him in their 
hearts. 

He was buried on the reserve, 
where he spent his life, and which 
he loved so well. Good hunting, 
Chief Poweshiek. 

—yYour friends of Iowa. 


B.C. Hunter 
Freezes To Death 


VANDERHOOF. — Peter An- 
toine, 19-year-old Indian of Stoney 
Creek Reserve near Vanderhoof, 
was found frozen to death on the 
roadway 17 miles east of Vander- 
hoof. He had been hunting last 
month with Alex David. They 
parted and David returned to the 
tie camp where both lived. 

Antoine apparently lost his way, 
became exhausted and collapsed. 

Investigation showed he tried 
to make a camp fire but was with- 
out matches. His body was 200 
yards from an occupied camp. 





North Van Studies Plan 
For Indian Reserve Deal 


NORTH VANCOUVER—A topo- 
graphical survey is the latest move 
by Metropolitan Park Planning 
Commission in its plan to acquire 
the Capilano Indian Reserve for 
Park purposes. 


The survey which will show areas 
suitable for park purposes, those 
for industry and others for Indian 
homesites, has been completed by 
Area Surveys Ltd. 

Its findings will be turned over 
to the metropolitan committee’s 
special committee acting on the 
Capilano Reserve project. 


$500 Allocated 


Money for the survey, $500, was 
made available by the Vancouver 
Park Board. The special commit- 
tee will bring in its report which 
will include tentative costs and 
time needed to turn the area into 
a park. 

Rowe Holland, chairman of the 
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Merry Christmas and A Happy 
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meeting in the St. Alice Hotel here, 
told members Thursday night that 
he had been approached unofficial- 
ly by a member of the Squamish 
Indian band regarding the park 
plan. 


“He was favorably impressed 
with what we are doing,” said Mr. 
Holland, “and indicated that we 
will receive support from the ma- 
jority of Indians.” 

A motion by Alf Watt, West Van- 
couver park commissioner, that an 
Indian representative be added to 
the special committee was dropped 
in favor of a proposal to meet with 
the Squamish Council when the 
park project is tentatively drawn 
up. 

“In this way,” said North Van- 
couver’s Mayor Frank Goldswor- 
thy, “we can show the Indians 
what our proposals are and see if 
they fit in with their views.” 
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North Shore Committee Comments on Bill 26 


HE North Shore Canadian 

National Refugee Commit- 
tee has added its voice to the 
widespread opposition being 
expressed toward Bill 267 from 
all parts of Canada. 


A brief, sent to the federal gov- 
ernment over the signature of 
Emma J. Walker, chairman of the 
committe, points to several sec- 
tions of the proposed legislation 
to which this group takes excep- 
tion. The brief in full follows: 


We commend the Government 
for withdrawing Bill 267 until the 
Indians had time for further study. 
We realize it is a very difficult 





problem to bring in a satisfactory 
bill as the Indians throughout Ca- 
nada are at such different stages 
of development. Conditions vary 
in every Province. Before any 
further action is taken we suggest 
that the Indians leaders be called 
to Ottawa well in advance of the 
next session of Parliament to dis- 
cuss the proposed changes and 
have a definite plan to place be- 
fore the Government. 


RE - SECTION 12 
HALF BLOOD 
As there are very few full 
blooded Indians on the reserva- 
tions it would cause consternation 


to separate families unless a very 
broad interpretation were put 
upon the word half-breed. 
RE - SECTION 92 - 98. 

The thoughtful people among 
the Indians are opposed to any 


- broadening of the Liquor Regu- 


lation. 
INCOME TAX 

The majority of Indians feel 
that citizenship should not be 
based on Income Tax. While we 
agree that eventually such a law 
will be accepted, could not the en- 
forcement of such a regulation be 
deferred for a number of years 
until the psychological handicap 
is removed by the education of 








New Indian Act ‘Mirage’ 


John G. Diefenbaker (PC, 
Lake Centre), said recently in 
Prince Albert that the pro- 
posed new Indian Act is a 
mirage—‘“not a charter of In- 
dian rights as was intended 
but one to continue powers of 


the Indian department.” 
He spoke to more than 50 chiefs 


at a conference of the Union of 
Saskatchewan Indians. Before him, 
Chief Henry Johns criticized the 
system of government Indian 
reservations. 

A motion expressing disapproval 
of terms of the proposed act was 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, the Indians’ 
legal adviser, recommended they 
ask appointment of a Royal com- 
mission to investigate injustices 
and compensate them for wrongs. 
He said a committee had been set 
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un to make recommendations for 
changes in the Indian Act which 
had been passed in 1880, but the 
proposed bill largely ignored the 
committee’s suggestions. 

“Some of the clauses have been 
redrafted, others renumbered, but 
through it still runs the threat of 
subservience. It leaves the Indian 
in a position of worship and the 
department with near-to-tyrannical 
powers.” 

He said Indians should be per- 


—~Diefenbaker 


mitted the right to vote without 
losing treaty rights. They should 
have equality before the law, de- 
nied him under the proposed act. 
An Indian could not take a griev- 
ance to law without the consent of 
a government minister. The sys- 
tem under which an Indian could 
be tried on the reservation by the 
Indian agent or a justice of peace 
appointed by the Indian depart- 
ment was wrong and a denial of 
freedom. ae 








Old Age Allowance 


T= Allowance is payable to all Indians 70 years of age and 
over and consists of a cash payment of $25.00 monthly. 
The great majority of the payees will receive this Allowance 


by cheque direct. 


In case of physical or mental incapacity, 


arrangements have been made for the Allowance to be pay- 
able to the Indian Agency Trust Account for administration 


by the Indian Superintendent. 

This increased payment replaces 
other relief assistance and the for- 
mer cash allowance of $8.00 a 
month with effect July ist, 1950. 
In special circumstances, however, 
relief assistance, in addition to the 
$25.00 a month cash payment, may 
be authorized to alleviate hardship 
arising from unusual local condi- 
tions. 


The allowance is payable subject 
to a Means Test permitting a sin- 
gle applicant an income of $420.00 
per annum inclusive of the Allow- 
ance and a married couple an in- 
come of $900.00 per annum inclus- 
ive of the Allowance.. Proportional 
payments are made io persons 
whose income does not permit pay- 
ment of the full Allowance. 


The Allowance itself is payable 
from the Welfare Appropriation of 
the Indian Affairs Branch but it is 
not the intention to relieve wealthy 
Bands with adequate funds of re- 
sponsibility for the care of their 
aged members. It is expected, 





therefore, that relief and pensions 
payable from the funds of such 
wealthy Bands will be continued 
and the value of such relief and 
cash accruing to aged members is 
considered as income when com- 
puting eligibility for the Aged Al- 
lowance. 


the younger generation in the 
sponsibilities of citizenship? 
EDUCATION - SECTION 114 

(a) We commend the Gov 
ment for reducing grants to 
residential schools and _increag 
grants for the establishment 
public schools. 

(b) For financial assistance 
young people of outstanding 
ity who wish to attend ¥ 
School and University. Also 
paying school board fees to 
able children to attend estabjj 
public schools. 

WE BEG TO SUGGEST: 

(a) that more young people 
encouraged to attend Techni 
Schools. 

(b) that more youths ente 
University be advised to take 
search courses in fishing and |} 
bering that they may be employ 
in the conservation of our naty 
resources. 

(c) that more youths be trai 
to take over administrative p 
in those areas of Canada set a 
for the preservation of wild 

(d) that more Indian people 
employed by the tourist ind 
as canoeists, guides, packers, 

(e) that mass production of 
dian souvenirs be discouraged 
that only genuine hand-made 
cles be offered for sale. 
would provide an outlet for 
artistic ability of the Indians 
ensure the preservation of 
arts and crafts. 

In conclusion, we hope that 
changes in Bill 267 will give 
our Indians a greater measure 
self government to help 
their self respect and remove 
sense of injustice on which ¢ 
have been nurtured. 
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utinued from Our October Issue 











tives Take to Farming 
tis one of the glories of Canada 
+ with rare exceptions her 
cy toward the natives has been 
+ fair and generous. The In- 
tance. acent was instructed to offer 
Ng Wl ny person wishing to clear up 
d HER; for farming purposes provi- 
Also ns consisting of flour, pork, tea, 
| to GM. and syrup. These were to be 
plied as long the the Red Man 
») working at clearing land. 
is generous offer was enthusias- 
lly accepted by a large per- 
tage of ‘the Chippewa people 
i clearings began to appear. 
is was followed by the Federal 
wernment placing a few yokes 
oxen on the Reserve to be used 
ntly by those who had cleared 
e land to break up for crops. 
¢ crops were harvested by 
les. cradles and _handrakes. 
e grain was bound into sheaves 
d threshed with a flail on a 
tform erected with poles. In 
pe a grain threshing outfit was 
plied to the Red Indian farm- 
. This outfit was on two wheels 
d was moved from farm to farm 
means of drawing it behind a 
on. At this period progress was 
rapid that a progressive Red 
n by the name of William Cot- 
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take 


ild 


ins le purchased a modern thresh- 
f E outfit, After many years of 

vice this outfit began to. show 
iat us of wearing out.. The native 


give mers formed themselves into a 
sure eshing company and bought a 


resi@mxdern threshing machine run by 
ve Mm steam engine. Time does not 
h Gmit to give all details of the 


id progress madé by the native 
mers at this period which was 
' the 1880's. Suffice it to say that 


e ) es scvcecncnneesmnancacacagccecagncneaaecean vtec 
6 “FISHERMEN! ITY THERE IS 
STRENGTH 
FISH AND BUY CO-OPERATIVELY 
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well-stocked farms began to ap- 
pear with barns and granaries. At 
this time the annual report of the 
Indian Department showed that 
the Sarnia Chippewa Indians were 
the most progressive -Indians in 
the Dominion of Canada. The Re- 
serve had real leaders showing the 
way to progress. They were the 
Indian Agent, Missionaries, and 
Chief of the Reserve. From 
amongst the native farmers there 
emerged some expert plowmen 
who won championships in several 
counties and Michigan. One of 
them received an official appoint- 
ment as Judge and Demonstrator 
for the “Ontario Plowmen’s Asso- 
ciation.” 


Social and Religious Aspect 
Of Native Life 


From time immemorial the so- 
cial life of the Red Indian was of 
the highest order. This was ac- 
quired by the constant communion 
of the Great Spirit through nature. 
Historians have often accused the 
Red Man of worshipping rocks 
and stones, etc. This would be the 
natural outcome of not under- 
standing the spiritual emotion of 
the native Red Indian. In the mo- 
ment of his spiritual contact with 
the Great Spirit in nature the wor- 
shipper was often warned several 
days ahead of an impending dan- 
ger such as blizzards in winter, 
electrical storms in summer and 
severe dry weather in some years. 
The Word of God says of this type 
of worship, “By faith Noah, being 
warned of God of things not see as 
yet, moved with fear, prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house; by 
which he condemned the world, 
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and became heir of the righteous- 
ness which is my faith.” (Hebrews 
11:7) end of quotation. With great 
reluctance I throw out this chal- 
lenge: “Has the Indian been spoiled 
in his pure nature by example of 
careless Christian members of the 
Christian Church?” God is Love. 
He created this world to be in- 
habited by loving creatures un- 
tainted by selfishness and greed. 


Getting back to the history of 
the Chippewas of Sarnia Reserve, 
they loved social gatherings such 
as tea meetings, feasts at New 
Years and Thanksgiving Day, pic- 
nics on May 24th (Victoria Day) 
and July 1st, Dominion Day, and 
Sunday School excursions by 
steamer to Walpole Island which 
was an annual affair for many 
years. These events were enlivened 
by a first class Indian Brass Band. 
This musical organization took 
first prize in the competition of 
Indian Bands at the Western Fair, 
London, Ont. The Indians of the 
Sarnia Reserve, thrilled by the 
achievement of their Brass Band, 
equipped them with very elaborate 
uniforms. The services of this 
Brass Band were in great demand 
at picnics, country fairs on both 
sides of the river and also on ex- 
cursion boats on the river. They 
also provided entertainment to 
visitors to our Indian Fair which 
was held every year for over forty 
years. The last fair was held ten 
years ago. It is hoped that the 


he History of Sarnia Chippewa Reserve 


holding of a fair on Sarnia Chippe- 
wa Reserve may be resumed in the 
not too distant future. And now I 
am coming to the most important 
event for many years, the Talfourd 
Feast. 








(To be continued) 
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